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feeling, or humanity raised to the point of enthusiasm.
Now, it will be found that where this fellow-feeling is
dormant, vice is regarded with simple indifference, where
it is partially developed, with the anger of justice, but
where it is developed completely, not with fiercer anger,
but with Mercy, i. c. pity and disapprobation mixed.

Let us imagine a person 'devoid of sympathy, a person
to whom the welfare of his fellow-creatures is a matter
of complete indifference. On liim a wrong action will
make no more impression than a right one, so long as
he is himself affected by neither. He will feel neither the
indignation of justice, nor the mixed indignation and
compassion of mercy. Next let us imagine a person of
limited sympathy. The limitations of sympathy may be
of two kinds. The person we imagine may sympathize
only with certain people, as for example his volutions, or
he may sympathize with only moderate ardour. Such a
person will feel dissatisfaction when wrong is committed
(this is the instinct of justice) in the latter case always,
in the former case when the person wronged is of those
to whom his sympathy extends. But he will not feel
pity for the criminal mixed with his indignation (which
is mercy) in the latter case, because his moderate sym-
pathy will be neutralized by his indignation, in the former
case, because he will not perceive the criminality. But
suppose a person whose sympathy is unlimited, that is, one
who sympathizes intensely and with all persons alike : he
will feel at the same time indignation at a crime, and pity
for the degradation and immoral condition of the criminal;
in other words lie will have mercy as well as justice.

It is to be noted that the word justice is here used iu
the sense of resentment against a criminal, mercy in the